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Abstract 

In the beeswax combs of honey bees, the cells of brood, pollen, and honey 
have a consistent spatial pattern which is sustained throughout the life of a 
colony. This spatial pattern is believed to emerge from simple behavioral 
rules. Camazine showed that a set of such rules can explain the formation of 
the allocation pattern starting from an empty comb and proceeding through 
the first larval gestational period p] We show that these rules cannot, how- 
ever, maintain the pattern over longer timeframes, and we propose new, bi- 
ologically realistic rules that better sustain the observed allocation pattern. 
We analyze the four resulting models by performing hundreds of simulation 
runs over many gestational periods and a wide range of parameter values. 
We develop new metrics for pattern formation and employ them in analyz- 
ing pattern retention over each simulation run. Applied to our simulation 
results, these metrics show that minor changes in the bees' behavioral rules 
drastically alter the retention of well-formed brood and pollen regions, thus 
highlighting queen movement rules that remain poorly understood. 

1. Introduction 

Complex collective structures are known to arise from simple individual 
behaviors in a variety of social organisms [21 [HE]. Many social insects build 
large and complex nests arising from the interactions among many individuals 
[U El El [71 [2]. In this paper we build upon work done by Camazine to 
show that the spatial pattern of comb cell use in honey bee (Apis mellifera) 
nests can arise from the individual actions of thousands of bees and also 
be maintained by a single set of simple behavioral rules pQ. The pattern 
has been well studied [SJ H] and is thought to be important to the efficient 
function of a colony. 

Our primary goal is to explain how simple, biologically relevant rules pro- 
duce sustained patterns in the storage locations of brood, honey and pollen 
within a honey bee colonys nest. The nest consists of parallel combs made 
up of hexagonal cells that are filled with either brood, honey, or pollen. In 
nature, brood cells are typically concentrated in a roughly circular region 
near the center of a comb. A ring of cells used for pollen storage typically 
surrounds this brood region. The remainder of the cells are filled with honey. 
Figure 1 shows this general pattern. Brood develop and vacate their cells 
after 21 days, and although honey or pollen is occasionally placed in these 
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evacuated cells, they are quickly emptied and filled with brood [lj. This 
cell allocation pattern is maintained throughout the entire life of the colony 
(years) despite a comparatively short lifespan of workers (weeks) and occu- 
pancy period for brood cells (21 days) [9]. 

The observed arrangement of the cells has several distinct benefits. Con- 
trolled temperatures are necessary for brood survival [TUl [TTj , and it is be- 
lieved that concentrating brood cells in the center of the comb effectively 
insulates the larvae from fluctuating environmental conditions [12]. Cells 
near the edge of the comb are often distorted, and as a result can be prob- 
lematic for successfully rearing brood [8]. In addition, the primary consumers 
of pollen are the nurse bees feeding the brood [13], so storing pollen near the 
brood reduces the time and energy spent by nurse bees in consuming stored 
pollen [9]. 

Camazine explained how the combined individual actions of thousands of 
workers could form the observed pattern using simple, biologically relevant 
rules but did not explain how the pattern was maintained throughout the life 
of the colony [lj. Before his work, it was commonly believed that the pattern 
arose because each bee followed an internal blueprint, placing each product 
in its associated cells according to an overall plan [8j ITDJ HH H] . Camazine 
showed experimentally that this is not the case by placing empty comb into 
the brood region. He observed that initially this comb was filled with both 
pollen and honey, but that fairly quickly the cells in the comb were emptied 
and filled with brood pp. Camazine argued that this pattern can arise from 
a specific combination of elementary behaviors that dictate how the queen 
chooses brood cells, how cells are chosen for storing new pollen and honey, 
and how cells are chosen for honey and pollen consumption [9J. However, 
he did not look at what happened beyond the first 21 days when evacuation 
of brood cells begins. Simplified differential equations models have helped 
explain the importance of parameter values on pattern formation [121 115] - 
but these models are also limited to the first 21 days of pattern formation 
and they ignore the effects of adult bees emerging from the comb. We begin 
by reviewing the Camazine model and its associated behavioral rules before 
we explain our modifications that can maintain the cell allocation pattern 
beyond the first 21 days pQ. 

Queen Movement. The queen moves over the comb, selecting suitable 
cells into which she inserts eggs. She starts in the center of the comb and 
performs a random walk, at each step moving one cell in a (uniformly) ran- 
dom direction. The queen deposits at most 60 eggs per hour in cells that are 
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both currently empty and at most four cell lengths away from the nearest 
brood cell. This occurs 24 hours a day. Brood cells remain filled for 21 days 
before being vacated and then refilled. 

Honey and Pollen Deposition. When flowers are in bloom and weather 
conditions are favorable, foraging bees bring home honey and pollen to store 
in the comb. The honey and pollen are deposited in cells (uniformly) ran- 
domly selected from all comb cells. If the chosen cell is either empty or 
partially filled with the same substance as the one being deposited, then the 
honey/pollen is added. The exact manner in which cells are chosen for honey 
and pollen deposition and consumption is unclear in the original Camazine 
model PQ. It is known that Pollen foragers and honey storers examine mul- 
tiple cells when depositing loads of food [TBI EE] and that they deposit less 
honey and pollen when the comb is full [16J. To be consistent with these 
observations, we chose to allow 6 attempts to find a suitable cell which cre- 
ates the desired decreased deposition rate for full combs but a good chance 
of finding a suitable cell in an emptier comb. This interpretation conforms 
to the descriptions in Camazine [9]. Deposition only occurs during daylight 
hours, 12 hours per day. Full cells contain 20 loads of pollen or honey. The 
ratio of pollen input to honey input is varied over the season with an average 
of 0.2. 

Honey and Pollen Consumption. Honey and pollen are removed 
when the worker bee or nurse bee chooses a cell (uniformly) randomly from 
all comb cells and removes honey/pollen if it is present. Six attempts to find 
a suitable cell are allowed as described above. To account for additional re- 
moval of honey/pollen from cells adjacent to brood cells, the amount removed 
is linearly proportional to the number of adjacent brood cells, 1 + 9(n/9), 
where n is the number of adjacent brood cells (out of nine since the model 
uses a square grid). The average ratios of removal to input are 0.6 for honey 
and 0.95 for pollen. 

The model using just these three rules will form the desired cell allocation 
structure for a single brood cycle. Preferential honey and pollen consumption 
near brood empties these cells more quickly. These emptied cells are often 
filled with brood and pollen because the queen only oviposits into cells that 
are near current brood cells and the turnover of pollen is much quicker than 
that of honey pp. These rules explain the creation of the storage pattern, 
however, they cannot sustain the allocation pattern once evacuation of brood 
cells begins (see Figure 2). 

In this paper we go beyond pattern formation and present novel alterna- 
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tives to the above rules that are able to maintain the comb pattern through 
multiple brood cycles over a wide range of parameter values. 

2. Methods 

Consider a comb that starts with a well-formed pattern. Through time, 
the actions of the colony can either maintain or destroy this pattern. The 
difference between maintenance and destruction lies in the choice of param- 
eters for key functions, as well as in implementation choices for important 
pieces of the model. We have already noted that the Camazine model j9] 
forms the pattern when starting from an empty comb, but that this pattern 
breaks down after the first cohort of new bees starts to vacate the brood cells. 
We propose two modifications to Camazine's model (Model 1) as outlined 
below. 

Alternate Queen Movement. The queen's walk is biased towards 
the center of the comb in a way in which her chosen direction is nearly 
uniformly random when she is at the center but becomes increasingly biased 
back toward the center as her distance from the center increases. For this 
purpose we use a Gaussian distribution of directions with a mean toward the 
center of the comb and a standard deviation of 7r(l — d/d max ), where d is 
the distance to the center of the comb, and d max is the maximum distance 
from any cell to the center of the comb. Angles that are outside [0, 2tt) 
are taken modulo 2tc. This results in a distribution with each edge cell 
receiving roughly half as many visits as each cell near the center of the 
comb. These modifications are relatively minor and biologically justifiable 
because of temperature gradients in the nest that might guide the queen's 
movements away from the edges of the comb. When the comb is empty, the 
bees concentrate their energy on maintaining an elevated temperature in the 
central part of the comb, thus creating a temperature gradient with a hot 
spot that is away from the edges. When the comb is full, as will be the case 
for most of our modeling, there is a well established temperature gradient 
from center to edge [18]. 

Alternate Honey/Pollen Consumption. Honey and pollen are re- 
moved from randomly selected cells with the probability of selecting a par- 
ticular cell that is linearly proportional to the number of brood cells within a 
chosen distance. The probability that a specific cell is chosen is 1 + A(t — 1) 
where A is the fraction of cells in the desired neighborhood that contain 
brood (excluding the cell in question), and t is a parameter defining the rela- 
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tive probability of choosing a cell completely surrounded by brood compared 
with those that have no brood neighbors. This captures the idea of nurse 
bees taking more honey/pollen from cells near brood without assuming that 
the nurse bees take multiple trips from the same cell. Cells completely sur- 
rounded by brood are t times more likely to be chosen than those with no 
brood neighbors. 

The alternate honey/pollen consumption method represents an adjust- 
ment in implementation only. The underlying idea remains the same: if a 
significant amount of the consumed honey and pollen are used for rearing 
brood, then storage cells near brood will be emptied more quickly. This 
modification is biologically plausible since a nurse bee can only remove one 
load of pollen or honey at a time regardless where the honey/pollen is lo- 
cated. Moreover, there is no evidence that nurse bees track the locations of 
honey/pollen cells, and the act of leaving the brood area in search of nec- 
tar/pollen causes nearby storage cells to be encountered more often than 
those farther away from brood cells. 

The alternate model parts are tested using four models. The first, Model 
1, is the original Camazine model as outlined in the introduction [HE]. In 
Model 2, the alternate queen movement method is employed while leaving 
the remaining rules identical to those of Model 1. Model 3 uses the alternate 
honey/pollen consumption rules and leaves all other rules identical to those 
of Model 1. Model 4 employs the alternate methods of both queen movement 
and honey/pollen consumption. Model parameter values were varied over a 
wider range than were used in [1] so that the sensitivity of the model to 
choices of parameter values could be assessed. 

2.1. Model implementation 

We implement the four models using numerical simulations. All models 
were tested with 200 runs of 120 days simulated over the parameter ranges 



described in A.l The exact parameters for each run were determined by 
Latin hypercube sampling [TjJJ 120] • This method chooses 200 equally likely 
values for each parameter and then randomly selects (without replacement) 
from these values to create a unique parameter set for each of the model 
runs. In order to compare each model's ability to maintain the pattern, 
each simulation begins with an ideal comb pattern of a center region of 
brood, surrounded by a ring of pollen, and honey in all remaining cells. 
The assignment of type to each cell is deterministic and constant across all 
simulations (see Figure 1). Each storage cell has the potential to contain 
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to 20 loads of honey or pollen, with the initial amount chosen uniformly 
randomly from this range. Similarly, the initial age of brood cells is chosen 
uniformly randomly from 1 day to 21 days. 

The modeled comb is a rectangle with dimensions 45 cells by 75 cells. 
We chose to use square cells because they were easier computationally and 
because the difference in simulation results between the two structures was 
not noticeable. This gives each cell eight neighbors instead of the six that 
would be expected for hexagonal cells. During the 12 hours of daylight honey 
and pollen are deposited in the cells and at all hours honey and pollen are 
consumed. Also at all hours, the queen travels around the nest laying eggs 
into suitable cells. We chose to let these events happen in random order to 
be more realistic and to remove any bias caused by continually implementing 
one process before another. At the end of each hour, a fraction of the 21- 
day-old immature bees vacate their cells (chosen randomly from all 21-day- 
old immatures), and by the end of the day all 21-day-old, immatures have 
vacated their cells. Temporal variability in maximum honey/pollen collection 
occurs in one of three possible ways: uniform, uniform random and clumped 
according to a Markov process. 

2.2. Brood and Pollen Ring metrics 

To assess the level of pattern retention during the simulation runs, we 
developed two metrics that describe the compactness of the brood region 
and the level of definition of the pollen ring (or gap of empty cells). The 
brood metric is the average number of brood neighbors for each brood cell. 
We observed qualitatively that in simulations with brood compactness metric 
of seven or higher, the brood cells are sufficiently dense to fit the observed 
pattern. The pollen metric is the average distance from each honey cell to 
the nearest brood cell. In this case we observed that pollen metric of nine 
or more indicates a well-formed pollen ring, i.e., one that forms a strong 
separation of honey cells from brood cells. In combination, these two metrics 
accurately describe how well the allocation adheres to the desired pattern. 
These metrics are used to assess the sensitivity in the model predictions over 
a range of reasonable parameter values. 

3. Results and Discussion 

Our modeling framework contains the same general pattern formation 
processes that Camazine described [TJ, but to check that our models would 
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in fact create the initial pattern of a compact brood region surrounded by 
a ring of pollen, we performed simulations of all four models for the first 
twenty days. For Model 1, the Camazine model, our simulations reproduced 
Camazine's results [1]. As is shown in Figure 2, the desired pattern forms 
during the first twenty days of simulation but gradually dissolves as brood 
cells are vacated. We found that all of the models were able to form the 
initial pattern for a range of parameter values. Figure 3 shows one such 
simulation for Model 4. The initial pattern is not perfect, but the compact 
brood region forms and the pollen ring is visible. While Models 1 and 4 form 
similar patterns initially, Model 1 cannot maintain the pattern. Model 4 is 
able to both create and maintain the pattern. 

To examine which model and parameter combinations retain the desired 
cell allocation pattern, we began simulations on day with the same ideal 
starting structure (Fig. 2). The amount of honey/pollen and age of brood 
are assigned randomly to each cell. In this way, the simulations focused 
on whether the desired pattern was maintained, not just initially formed. 
The rest of the simulations started with this ideal pattern. Figure 4 shows a 
series of snapshots demonstrating each model's ability to maintain the desired 
pattern. 

The overall differences between the four models in the ability to maintain 
a compact brood region and clear pollen ring over time are apparent in the 
trajectories of the brood and pollen metrics. Figure 5 shows how these met- 
rics evolve through the 120 days of simulation for each of the four models. 
Simulations were performed for 200 parameter combinations for each model 
but only the 20 with the highest brood and pollen metrics are shown in Figure 
5. One can see that changing the honey/pollen consumption rule in Model 3 
allows retention of the pollen ring for 120 days in some simulations. Biasing 
the random walk of the queen towards the center of the frame in Model 2 
slightly improved maintenance of the brood region, but none of the runs of 
Model 2 maintained high pollen metrics. Combining these modifications in 
Model 4, we found a large number of parameter combinations sustained both 
a dense brood region and a nicely formed ring of pollen or empty cells. None 
of the parameter combinations for Models 1 and 2 resulted in pattern reten- 
tion past day 20. By contrast, we found 3 and 27 parameter combinations 
for which Models 3 and 4, respectively, sustained the desired pattern over 
multiple brood cycles. 

Given the stochastic nature of the simulation, there is the natural question 
as to whether a given simulation of a particular parameter combination is 
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representative of the behavior in general. Figure 6 shows metric traces for 20 
simulations of one parameter combination applied to Model 4. The traces of 
both metrics are relatively tight, and in particular, all traces are qualitatively 
similar in that all exceed the metric thresholds most of the time. All brood 
metrics were within 15% of the mean, and all pollen ring metrics were within 
5% of the mean. 



3.1. Sensitivity testing 

We performed sensitivity analyses to compare the effects of different pa- 
rameters on model outcome. Because our parameter estimates (A.l) are 
relatively uncertain, though biologically reasonable, we considered the ef- 
fects of parameter variations across the multidimensional hypercube used for 
parameter determination [211 HH] • As described earlier, we employed a grid 
of 200 evenly spaced values for each parameter, which produced 200 ran- 
domly generated parameter sets for the model. For each parameter set, we 
began simulations on day with an initial ideal starting structure (Figure 1) 
and then simulated the model for 120 days. Model metrics were then com- 
puted for days 10-60, and the values averaged. The relative importance of 
each parameter to model outcome was determined via multiple regression of 
each model metric (brood clumping and pollen ring formation) on parameter 
values. 

Both the brood clumping and pollen ring metrics are particularly sensi- 
tive to variations in parameters governing how quickly the comb fills. Results 
summarized in Figure 7 suggest that brood clumping is strongly affected by 
the queens cell visitation rate (n) and the factors that influence the honey 
and pollen stores in the comb (r/j,r p ). Pollen ring formation and mainte- 
nance is also strongly affected by these parameters, as well as by the quality 
of pollen and nectar availability, N ty pe (see A.l for details). Somewhat coun- 
terintuitively, for the parameter ranges tested, brood clumping and pollen 
ring formation are relatively insensitive to the amounts of honey collected 
per day w, as well as the ratio of pollen to honey deposited in the comb, p p h- 



4. Conclusion 

Camazine showed that the distinctive cell allocation pattern observed in 
the combs of honey bee nests can be produced with just a few biologically 
realistic rules of behavior (9j. The ability of Camazine's rules to accurately 
capture the formation of this pattern is promising support for the presence 
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of self-organization in this system. However, we show that pattern retention 
after one brood cycle requires slightly different rules. We propose altering 
the movement rule of the queen and adjusting the honey/pollen consumption 
rules. Both adjustments invoke biologically plausible mechanisms. We show 
through simulations that the addition of these alterations to the Camazine 
model allows for pattern retention over multiple brood cycles. These find- 
ings are demonstrated in the performance of novel metrics that quantify and 
identify the presence of the desired cell allocation pattern. Additionally, the 
new model is able to form the initial comb pattern on an empty comb over a 
range of parameter values, and to maintain the pattern over multiple brood 
cycles. 

Our work suggests a need for additional experimental research on the 
movement of the queen across the comb. Studies of the temperature gradients 
across the comb and the associated queen movement and oviposition are 
needed to determine whether the queen is performing a biased random walk 
and whether temperature gradients inform her movement decisions. The 
confirmation or refutation of the assumptions of the models presented in this 
work will be important steps toward understanding the remarkable collective 
behaviors of honey bees. 
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Appendix A. Parameter ranges 

Because the estimates are all somewhat speculative, we consider a wide 
range of parameter values in exploring model behavior. Ranges for the key 
parameters in the model were chosen as follows, with all ranges extended to 
test the sensitivity of the model to each parameter. 

n The number of cells visited by the queen in one hour is esti- 
mated from the recorded number of eggs laid per hour. The 
queen lays between 1000 and 2000 eggs in a day, with is equiv- 
alent to 42-84 eggs per hour [221 E21 EE] • We selected a range 
from 60-120 cells visited per hour because many attempts to 
lay eggs fail either because the cell is already in use or because 
it is too far from the nearest brood cell. In an empty frame 
the queen will lay roughly the desired maximum number of 
eggs and in a more full comb her efficiency decreases. 

rfe The maximum distance that a queen will oviposit from an 
existing brood cell (r&) is based on the Camazine model as- 
sumption that r b = 4, but the range has been extended to 
include shorter distances (1-4). 

r n The maximum distance, r n , from the nearest brood cell at 
which honey and pollen consumption is increased due to the 
proximity of brood cells was extended from Camazine's as- 
sumption of radius r n = 1 in the original model to a wider 
range (1 — 4). 
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w The average number of loads of honey gathered per day 
(w) was derived from 60 kg of honey entering the hive 
in a season, 40 mg of honey in each load, 150 days in the 
summer season, and approximately 12 hours per day for 
honey/pollen collection [TJ [9]. This results in approx- 
imately 833 loads per hour during the daytime. This 
estimate was then increased to account for the fact that 
not all attempts to deposit honey are successful, and a 
range of values (1000-4000) were investigated. 

r p h The ratio of average loads of pollen to average loads of 
honey deposited in the comb daily, r p h has been observed 
to be about 0.26 [I], with the range extended to (0.2 — 1). 

p p , ph The ratios of pollen and honey consumption to collec- 
tion (p p and ph, respectively) were chosen to be in the 
range of 0.9 — 1.1 since our interest is in the sustenance 
of the pattern after the comb fills. This is realistic be- 
cause of certain mechanisms that ensure that the colony 
does not bring in too much honey/pollen for its stor- 
age capacity, which include comb building and colony 
splitting to create a new colony. 

N type The temporal pattern of nectar and pollen deposition 
are modeled in three possible ways: uniform constant 
{N t ype = 0), uniform random (N type = 1), and Markov 
clumped random (Nt ype = 2). The mean daily amount 
is the same for all three processes. These three possibili- 
ties represent a range from simplified (uniform) to more 
realistic (Markov clumped). 

t Ratio of honey/pollen taken from cells fully surrounded 

by brood cells to honey/pollen taken from cells with 
no brood neighbors was based on Camazine's estimate 
of t = 10 [1J. The range was extended to 5 — 20 for 
sensitivity testing. 
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Table and Figure Captions 



Figure 1 The general comb pattern with brood (black cells) in the center, 
the pollen ring (dark gray cells) surrounding the brood region and honey 
(light gray cells) in the periphery. When empty cells are present they will be 
shown in white. (Note: there are no empty cells in this example). 

Figure 2 Snapshots of a typical simulation of an initially empty comb 
becoming full and forming the desired pattern over the first 20 days. Notice 
that after the brood begin to vacate their cells at day 21, the pattern is not 
maintained. 

Figure 3 A sample simulation run of Model 4 starting from an empty comb. 
The pattern is roughly formed over the first 20 days and is retained past day 
20 as the brood begin to vacate their cells. 

Figure 4 Snapshots of the comb patterns in simulation runs of the four 
models. These runs were chosen because they resulted in the highest pattern 
metrics out of all parameter combinations for each model. Models 1 (Ca- 
mazine model) and 2 (Alt. Queen Movement) had no combinations resulting 
in a satisfactorily maintained allocation pattern. Models 3 (Alt. Consump- 
tion) and 4 (Alt. Queen Movement and Consumption) both had multiple 
(3 and 27 respectively) parameter combinations with the pattern sustained 
over the first 40 days. 

Figure 5 Trajectories of the two metrics of interest for the twenty best 
parameter combinations for each of the four models. Recall that if the brood 
clumping metric is above seven and the pollen ring metric is above nine, then 
the pattern is considered to be well formed. Combining the modifications 
in honey/pollen consumption and queen movement in Model 4 resulted in a 
significant range of parameter combinations that have the ability to maintain 
a well-formed pattern over 40 days. 

Figure 6 Trajectories of the two metrics of interest for twenty simulations 
of one specific parameter combination applied to Model 4. 

Figure 7 Sensitivities of the Model 4 brood and pollen metrics to parameter 



variation. The metrics were averaged over days 10 to 60. See Table A.l for 
parameter definitions and ranges. 
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Figure A.l: The general comb pattern with brood (black cells) in the center, the pollen 
ring (dark gray cells) surrounding the brood region and honey (light gray cells) in the 
periphery. When empty cells are present they will be shown in white. (Note: there are no 
empty cells in this example). 
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Figure A. 2: Snapshots of a typical simulation of an initially empty comb becoming full 
and forming the desired pattern over the first 20 days. Notice that after the brood begin 
to vacate their cells at day 21, the pattern is not maintained. 
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Figure A. 3: A sample simulation run of Model 4 starting from an empty comb. The 
pattern is roughly formed over the first 20 days and is retained past day 20 as the brood 
begin to vacate their cells. 



Parameter 


Description 


Rang 


e 


n 


Queen's cell visitation rate (cells per hour) 


60 - 


120 


rb 


Brood requirement radius (cells) 


1 - 4 




r n 


Preferential nectar consumption radius (cells) 


1 - 4 




w 


Average honey collection (loads per day) 


1000 


- 4000 


r P h 


Ratio of pollen collection to honey collection 


0.2 - 


1.0 


r p 


Ratio of pollen consumption to pollen collection 


0.9 - 


1.1 


r h 


Ratio of honey consumption to honey collection 


0.9 - 


1.1 


Ntype 


Temporal distribution of daily nectar and pollen collec- 
tion: uniform constant (N type = 0), uniform random 
{Ntype — 1) and Markov clumped random (N type = 2) 


0-2 




t 


Ratio of honey/pollen taken from cells fully surround 


5-20 




by brood cells to honey/pollen taken from cells with no 








brood neighbors 







Table A.l: Parameters used in simulations of Models 1- 4 and the sensitivity analysis. 
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Figure A. 4: Snapshots of the comb patterns in simulation runs of the four models. These 
runs were chosen because they resulted in the highest pattern metrics out of all parameter 
combinations for each model. Models 1 (Camazine model) and 2 (Alt. Queen Movement) 
had no combinations resulting in a satisfactorily maintained allocation pattern. Models 3 
(Alt. Consumption) and 4 (Alt. Queen Movement and Consumption) both had multiple 
(3 and 27 respectively) parameter combinations with the pattern sustained over the first 
40 days. 
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Figure A. 5: Trajectories of the two metrics of interest for the twenty best parameter 
combinations for each of the four models. Recall that if the brood clumping metric is 
above seven and the pollen ring metric is above nine, then the pattern is considered to 
be well formed. Combining the modifications in honey/pollen consumption and queen 
movement in Model 4 resulted in a significant range of parameter combinations that have 
the ability to maintain a well-formed pattern over 40 days. 
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Figure A. 6: Trajectories of the two metrics of interest for twenty simulations of one specific 
parameter combination applied to Model 4. 
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Figure A. 7: Sensitivities of the Model 4 brood and pollen metrics to parameter variation. 
The metrics were averaged over days 10 to 60. See Table pO] for parameter definitions 
and ranges. 
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